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ture and relative value of cultivated fruits. 


superior opportunities which they had of forming correct conclusions upon these subjects. 
most material facts, particularly in regard to the pear, for my private use and convenience. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DESCRIPTION OF SELECT PEARS. 
I consider Linpiey’s ‘ Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden,’ equal, if not superior, to any work extant, as a standard authority for the nomencla- 
This opinion is formed not only from the high reputation of the author and publisher, but from the very 


This has induced me to concentrate, in a tabular form, the 
As the catalogue of pears has been greatly enlarged by Euro- 


pean varieties of recent origin, which are but little known, and imperfectly appreciated among us, I have transcribed from my tables, and now send you, 


descriptions of 56 varieties, old and new, which I have selected as most worthy of cultivation. 
added a few more, as also some varieties adapted for baking and stewing, but for want of room on my sheet. 
I will name the Bezi d’Hery, Chaptal, Franc-real @hiver, Uvedale’s St Germain, Catillac, Bellissime d’hiver, &c. 


to larger works I hope the table will be useful. 
The time of ripening is graduated for the climate of England. The period of maturity with us is or will be probably two weeks or more earlier.— 


Under skin, the first line has reference to the ordinary color, when gathered, the other to the more ripe appearance, or extraneous circumstances. 


abbreviations may be explained, by the printer, if thought necessary. 
they will prove better, and keep longer, if they are taken from the tree before they are fully ripe. 


Axupany Nursery, Dec. 26, 1831. 


These are all dessert, or eating fruits. 
Among the best for the kitchen, however, 


Toy 


I would have 


our readers who have not access 


The 


Mr Lindley observes, in regard to both summer and autumn pears, that, generally, 


SECTION 1.—SUMMER, ROUND FRUITED. 


J. BUEL. 



























































NAME AND Syvonvatws| ys AN? Eye. | STALK. | SKIN. FLesu. | JuICcE. In Use. |Descrrmep CHARACTER, ORIGIN, &c. 

1, AMBrosia. urly |Medium, |Rather {1 in. slender, Smooth, gr. &|Tender. Rich, sugary Middle of {Lindley No.|Very good, but will not keep long. 
Beurré, | roundish.| sunk. a little bent.) yel.gr. specs & perfumed. | September.) 1. 

2. *Eanty BerGamort. 24 by 34|Depressed |1} mod. thick, Gr. yel. ting-| Yellowish white Abundant, End of Aug.|Pom. M.101.|A most excellent fruit, abundant bear- 

roundish. shall. cavity.| ed “broadish a and grit-| very rich and beginning | Lindley No. er, sent by M. Thouin to the L. H. 
streaks. ty. sugary. | of Sept. 2. Society in 1820. 
38. GREEN CHISEL. 14. each|Large, 3, straight, no Quite green,/Gritty. A little sugary Beg. & mid-|Lindley 6. [Branches short and erect. Fruit in 
way glob-| prominent] cavity. faint bright slightly per-| dle of Au- clusters. An abundant bearer. 
ular. | tinge. fumed. gust. 

4. SummeR Bercamor. Medium [Small,very|}, thick small Greenish yel.|Melting. Sugary, high Beg. & mid-|Duh. 45. One of the finest pears of the season, 
Hamden’s Bergt. Bergt.| round. shallow | cavity. russet and flavored. dle of Sep-| Lindley 13.| if eaten before it is too ripe. Ripens 
@été, Milan blanc, &c,) basin, specks. tember. at Philadelphia in July —Coze. 

5, SuMMER Rose. 2 by 24/Open,shal-/1, slender, | Yellow, rus-|White, juicy. {Rich &sugary.|Middle and Pom. M 102|A most excellent and beautiful vari- 
Thorny Rose, Epine roundand| low, de-| small round set red, end of Au-| Lind. 14. ety. Bears well. 

Rose, Thorny Rose »§Cs| depressed] pressed. | cavity. | brown spots. gust. | 
SECTION IIl.—SUMMER, CONICAL FRUITED. 

6. JARGONELLE. 3h to 4 ob.|Open, with}2 in. obliquely|Greenish yel-| Yellowish Peculiarly Middle and\|Pom. M. 108}Dangling branches, pubescent leaves. 
Epargne, Beau Pré-| pyramidal) long seg.| inserted. low tinge.) white, juicy &| rich and a-| endof Aug.) Lind. 20. Hardy tree. Fine fruit. 
sent, Saint Sampson, of calyx. brown, red.| melting. greeable. 

Gros Cuisse Madame, 
Saint Lambert. &c. 

7, MADELEINE. Citron|2} by 24)Slightly /1 in. slender, |Yel., green, White, melting,|Sweet & high Latter part/Pom. M.51./An excellent early variety, bearing 
des Carmes, turbinate| hollowed | ob. inserted. tinge of red.| buttery. flavored. of July. | Lindley 25.| freely. 

8. Ror p’ere. Gros Rous-|3 by 24 py.|Smallopen|!}, slender, Pale green,/Half buttery &|Very agreea.|End of "ig. \Lind. 31. 
selet, Duh. 34, turbinate| flat crown} small cavity.) red, rus. sps.! melting. juicy subacid,| beg. Sept. 

9. RovsseLer DE RuEmMs|24 by 14/Smallopen|! in. thick, no Greenish, Melting, _half)/Very high fla-|End of Aug.|Lind. 32. Cultivated among us as the Spice 
Petit Rousselet, pyramidal) flattish a-| cavity. gray, & yel-| buttery. vored _— and] beg. Sept. | Duh. 32. Pear. We have hardly any sum- 

pex. low russety musky. mer variety surpassing it in excel- 
specks. lence. 

10. SABINE D’ETE. Medium /|Small, lin. in shal-|Smooth, yel.’ White and melt-)Abundant and| Beg. & mid- Lind. 33. Raised in 1819 by M. Stoffles, of 
pyramidal) shallow. | low cavity. | scar. & dot.| ing. high flavored.| dle of Aug.| Mecklin. 

11, Sxinxess. Poir Sans|24 by 14)Slightly ‘14, slender ra./Very thin) Melting. Most excellent| Beg. & mid-|Lind. 35. Tree and foliage of delicate growth. 

eau,Fleur de Guignes| pyramidal| dep.small) crooked. pale gren.red sweet & per. | dle of Aug.| Duh. 35. —Core. 

12, Summer’ Boncure-|4 by 3 ir-|Small, 24, crooked,|/Pale lemon, Yellowish, Abundant. Middle  of/Pom.M. 14.)}Wood long, flexuose or zigzag, 

TIEN. Bonchretien| reg. py- prominent ob. inserted. | small green} breaking firm. | sweet and ex-| Sept. Lind. 36. smooth with prominent buds, form- 
@ été, Graciole, ramidal, | shall, ba- dots. cellent. ing a drooping tree, like the Jar- 
sin. gonelle.—P. 

13. SommMeER FRANCREAL|3} by 3/Mod. de-/Short, thick. Green,nearly| White, firm,|Rich and ex-|Middle  of|Lind. 37. A valuable variety, coming in after 

Francreal d’été, Fon-| turbinate.| pressed, smooth, yel-| juicy, buttery,| cellent. Sept. P. Mag.106| the Jargonelle.—P. M. 
dante, connivant low green. | melting. 

14, Wiixiams’ BoncuRre-|3 & 4by 2&/On summit}, very gross|Pale gr. mot.|Whitish,tender,|Sweet and a-|End of Aug.|Lind. 38. 

Tien, Bartlett. 3ir. pyr. |! nocavity. and fleshy. | yel. & red. | delicate. greeably per. | mid. of Sep. 
SECTION IIl.—AUTUMNAL, ROUND FRUITED. 

15. *Aston Town. 24 by 24/Small, 14 slender,|Pale greenish Tender, _ but-|Most excellent|All October.|Pom. M. 139\Branches slender, twisting, a most 
roundish | shallow. | protuding. | white,russe-| tery. saccharine Lind. 41. excellent pear, constant bearer.— 
turbinate. ty specks. perfume. Fruit resembling Crasanne, 

16. AuruMN BerGamorT./2$ by 24/Small,open|Short, thick,/Rough yel.|Whitish, melt-\Sugary —_and|All October.|Pom. M. 120/One of the best pears ef the season. 

Common _Bergamot,| globular.| shallow | wide cavity.) green, dull| ing, little grit-| richly per-| Pear and} Lind. 42. 
York Bergamot. depress. brown. ty. fumed. Quince. 
17, Bezt pe La Morr ./8 by 3/Small,openj1 inch bent,/Yellowish [White & melt-|Rich, sugary,|All Oct. and|Pom. M. 143|It is a most excellent new Flemish 
Bein Armudi, Beurré| roun. tur.) sunk. strong. green, rusty| ing. and high fla-| Nov. Pear} Lind. 46. variety. 
blane de Jersey, specks. vored. & Quince. 
18. Cuas, p’AUTRICHE. Abby Sie Inconfined}1 inch. Greenish yel.|White & melt-|High flavored,|Alli Nov. ([Lind. 47. {L.H.8. A very fine and beautiful 
hollow, full of brown} ing. little perfum- fruit, raised by Van Monsand sent 
Beurré. | not deep. specks. ed. to L. H. 8. 1816, 
19. Crasanne, Duh. 49.24 by 24 Small deep/14 in. crooked|Greenish yel.|Extremely but-|Plentiful, rich|Nov. & Dec./Lind. 48. {A most excellent bearer. 
Beurré Plat, rou. tur. | nar. basin.| slender. gray raseta] tery & tender.| & saccharine. 
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NAME AND Syxonvms.| ne ANP Eye. | Srock. | SKIN. | FLesu. Juice. In use. |DescriBep. CuaRACTER, OrtGin, &e. y 
9). GANSEL’s BeRGa-\3 by 35/Smail, Short and |Dull brown White and {Very rich, Mid, Nov |Lind. 52. |A most excellent pear, a native of 
} mot. Broca’s Berga-| ovate. short fleshy. like brown) melting. sweet and/Mid. Dec./Pom. Maga-| England. 
! mot, Ives’s Bergamot, calyx. Beurre. high flavored. zine, 35. 
Bon Rouge, ‘ ; 
21. GREEN SyLvanGe.|Somewhat Small, in a\Short, slender Rough, br.|Green & white,|Sacc. & agree- All Oct. and/Lind, 33. An excellent pear, but tree rather 
Sylvange Vert, Berga-| like Ber-| deep hol-| obl. inserted.| green, gray| soft and melt-| able flavor. Nov. Pea tender. 
| mot Sylvange, gamot. low. spots. ing. | andQuince. 
22. Gray Dovenne. Red24 to 34Verysmall4 in. stout, Cinnamon § |Yellowishwhite/Sugary = and Last Oct. &|Pom  Mag./A very hardy and handsome fruit. 
Doyenné, Doyenné| each way) shallow | rather deep. | russet, red) rich melting. | excellent fla-| Nov. Pear) 74. Lind. 54. 
Gris, Doyenné Roux, turbinate.| impres- next to sun. vor. | & Quince. 
d’ Automne Doyenné, sion. | ¢ |En.Sep. beg| 
23. Swiss BerGamor.|24 by 24)Small, % in. slender,/Green, stri- Melting and Oct. Pear & Lind. 59. 
Bergamotte Suisse, turbinate.| shal. bas.| obl. cavity. |ped with red. juicy. r | Quince. | 
SECTION IV.—AUTUMNAL CONICAL FRUITED. 
24, An! Mon Diev. Mon)? by 24 ob.\Small, 1 in. stoutish|Yellow and,White, tender. |Abundt. rich En. Sep.Oct. Lind. 61. 
Dieu, Poire d’ Amour , | turbinate | prominent} curved. red, dotted. & perfumed, | Pear & qu. |Duh. 38. 
25. Berne Lucrarive.3 by 2} Openshal|l in. strongPale yel. with Soft, mellow &|Ab’t,sugary,sl. Beg. middle Lind. 64, |Another new and good Flemish pear. 
Fondante d’Automne, | oblong. | ‘mpres. | curved. green & red.| tender, musky perf'd, October. | 
26. Bezi Vaer. Similar to A little |Aninch long.|Dull green, Yellowish melt-| Remarkably November. |Lind. 68. |Raised by M. Parmentier and exhi- 
Swansegg sunk. russety spots | ing. sweet & agr. | |Lind. Th. bited at Hort. Soc. in 1820. 
27. Brown Beurre. 4 by 3 ob- Small } rather stout.|Greenish yel- White, with |Rich and ex-|October. Pom. Mag.|A highly esteemed and well known 
Buerré, Beurré Gris,| long. shallow low through, greenish veins.| cellent. | 114. old variety, tender and requires a 
Beurré Rouge, Beurré depres- a thin russet sound dry soil. 
doré, Beurré d’ Anjou sion. 
Beurré d’Or, Beurré 
@’ Ambleuse, Beurreé 
@Amboise, Poire d’-|: 
Amboise, Tsambert, 
Red Beurré, Golden 
i Beurré, Beurré du Roi, 
28. Capraumontr. Capi-\34 by 24/Level with Half aninch,|/Fine  cinna-| Yellowish melt-|Very rich &)Mid. Oct. 3/Pom. Mag.'One of the best new Flemish pears 
aumont, Beurré de} turbinate.) the ex- | no cavity. | mon bright) ing, buttery. | high flavored.) weeks,Pear| 69. raised by M. Capiaumont, of Mons. 
Capiaumont. tremity. red. and Quince|Lind. 73. 
29. Dinuen. Gros Dillen,34 by 3 Flat only. |Short & thick| Yellow White, _little|Slightly October. Lind. 77. {A fine buttery pear of the Ist order, 
ovate irr, green, speck} core. musky. and handsome from Van Mons in 
turbinate. brown. 1817. 

30. Ducness or AnGou-/34 by 34/Deepinir-|1 in. stout. [Dull yellow\Rich, melting,|High fl. most Oct. & Noy./Pom. Mag.'The very best of the late Autuwn 
LEME. Duchesse d’-| round ob-| regular | deep in irr.| br. russet| juicy. agreeably 76. pears, first noticed in 1815. 
Angouléme, long. hollow. | cavity. patches. perfumed. |Lind. 80. 

31. Green SuGar. Sucre\2} by 24/Small,open4 strong small|Smooth, very|Gritty, but  |Abdt.  highly|Mid. & end Lind. 42. 

Vert, oblong. | nar. dep. | cavity. green. buttery. swt. musky. | of October.|Duh. 68. 
32. Loutsr-BonneE. 34° by 24/Small very|{ straight obl.|Pale green/Extr. tender &/Sacc. & well|/Nov.& Dec.|Duh. 97. 
pyramidal) little sunk} inserted. bec. yellow.| juicy. flavored. \Lind. 90. 

33. Marie Louise. 34 by 24 Open obl. {14 in. obl. in-| Greenish /Yellow, melt-/Sacc. & highly|Beg. middle/Pom. Mag./A most excellent pear, raised by the 
ovate. | inserted. | serted. bec. arich] ing, juicy. vinous. October. | 122. Abbe Du Quesne, and sent to Eng- 
; yellow. |Lind. 91. land, 1816. 

34, Napoteon. Médaille.\3} by 3 1k./Small, lit-|4 an in. thick,|Sm. bt. green|Melting & un-|Rich & agree-|Mid. Nov. |Pom. Mag.'An excellent variety, raised by Van 

a Colmar.) tle dep. | straight. & pale green.| usually juicy. | able. \75. Lind. 94. Mons. Sent to England in 1816. 

35. Secxkue. JWVew York|2$by 24 so./Small, 4 ob. inserted,|Dull brown,/Tender, juicy,| Pec. rich, |Middie and Pom. Mag./One of the finest pears in cultivation. 
Red Cheek, Sycle, Red| turbinate.| open, sm. cavity. | red cheek. | melting. powerful, a-| end Oct. | 72. Of American origin. 

’ cheeked Seckle, | prominent greea. aroma. Lind. 101. 
36, URBANISTE. 34 by 29/Little sunk|1 in. ob. inser.|Pale gr’n. gr.|White,deep’ng.|Very sweet,|/End Sept. Lind. 103. |Raised by Compt Coloma and exhi- 
py. ovate.| nar.crown}|moderate cav.|sp.paches rusjto red’h, yellow), little perfum.| mid. Oct. bited to Lon. Hort. Soc. in 1823. 
? 7. Verte Loncue. Mou |35 »y 24 Small, Lin. straight,) White, melting, /Sace. high fla-|Mid. Oct. |Duh. 73. An old variety cultivated in America 
ille Bouche, Muscat) pyramidal) open, no cavity. |Green. juicy. vored, \Lind. 104. under the synonime of Mouille 
Fle ui, | prominent Bouche. 
38. Swan’s Eaa. 2 long 19/Small, 4 slender obl..Greenish yel-|Soft and melt-/Very- __rich,|End of Sept.) [ts great certainty in bearing and the 
di., oval] prom. sh. inserted. | low russety} ing. musky, sac-| beginning | excellence of the fruit render it an 
turbinate.| calyx. | | specks. charine. October. | universal favorite 
39. Wuire Dovenne. [34 by 2} Verysmall% rather thick)|Citron, yel-|White, juicy |Delicious. End of Sept. Pom. Mag.|Cultivated in New York, erroneously, 
Doyenné Blanc, Doy-| round ob-; shallow, low russet| very buttery. beg. Oct. | 60. under the nameof Vergaleu. In 
enné, Beurré Blance,| long. depressed specks, ‘Lind. 107. very high estimation. Good bear- 
Bonne Ante, St Mi- er. 
chel, Carlisle, Citron 
de Septembre, Kaiser- 
birne, Poir a courte 
queue, Potr de Limon, 
Poir de Neige, Poire 
de Seigneur, Poir Mon- 
sieur, Valencia, White 
Beurré, . 
40, Easter BerGamor. |3 or more|Small, Short, thick, |Green, gray/White, ha!f |Sugary, well|Jan. to May.|Dub. 52. | An excellent variety. 
Bergamotie Bugi, Ber-| by 3 ro.| closed, , af. inserted. | specks. buttery. flavored. P’r & quince|Lind. 110, 
gamot de Paques, Ber-| turbinate.| shallow. | bec. yellow- 
gamotte d'hiver, La ish gray. 
Grilliére, Paddington, 
Sarling, Serling, Win- 
ter Bergamot, 

41. German Muscar. {3 by 3 br. Small sh.14slender. |Covered with|Pale yellow but.|/Sugary,musky|Mar,to May.|Lind, 112. | This is also an esteemed old variety. 
Muscat d’Allemagne, | turbinate-| basin, | small cavity.) russet. tery, melting.) perfumed. | P’r & quince/Duh. 72. 

42. Ginocti. Gil-6-Gile,|34_ by 384\Largedeep1 deep. Deep cl. rus.|White juicy|/Sweet and| December to| Pom.Mag.65/A valuable winter pear, though not of 
Gros Gobet, Dagobert,| obovate. | plait. hole 2 lipped cav.|tinge br. red.| breaking. pleasant. April. Lind. 113. first rate excellence. 

43. Beurre D’AnemBeren.|34 by 24)Small. 1 strong. Delicate pale|Whitish, firm,|Extraordinary |October til!|?om. M. 83./This most excellent pear was raised 
Beurré d@ AremBuet,| turbinate straight. | green,slight-| juicy, melting.| rich, sweet} February. | Lind. 119. by M. Deschamps, and sent to the 
Due @ Arembergh, ly clotted and high fla- London Hort. Soc. in 1820. 

' Poire @Arembergh, with russet. vored. 
Colmar des Champs, 

44. ANGELIQUE DE Rome.|24 by 24 [Very sml.|{ small cavity/Rough, pale/Yellowish, ten-|Sugary, rich,|December to|Duh. 108. |A very excellent pear, on a good soil 

sh. basin. red citron. | der, melting. t flav.)/March. Lindley, 118. and favorable situation. 
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CHARACTER, Or1GiNn, &e. 








A good pear. Tree rather tender in 


‘NaME AND SYNONYMs. —--y Eye. Srocx. SKIN. FLEsH | Juice. In use. |DescrIBED. 

45, ANGELIQUE DE Bor-|34 by 23/Small, 14, strong, |Somewhat [Tender and but- Sugary. February tll] Duh. 88. 
DEAUX. Poir Angeli-| py-turb.| narrow | crooked. yellowish, | tery. April. Lindley, 117.| England. 
que, St Martial, Gros and deep ft. purple. 
Francreal, &c, hollow. 


46. Beurre Dieux. Diel’s|44 by 34 


Butterbirne, Dorothe surround-) 
Royale, Poir de Melon, ed by! 
ec, knobs. | 


47, BeurrE RANceE, 


Close deep 14, strong, 


Light green|Clear 


harine. 


' 


orange. 


34 by 3 ob-|Small,open 14 slender, no} Dark green,|Greenish white Delicious rich| December 


white Delicious, rich} November 
woody,deep.| to a bright) melting, juicy.) aromatic, sac-| till January|Lind. 120. 


Pom.Mg. 19./This noble pear was raised by Dr Van 
Mons, of Louvain, say about 1816. 
A great bearer. 


Pom. M. 88.|A very excellent pear, raised by 


Beurré Epine, Har-|hlong. slightly | cavity. russ. specks} melting. flavor. to April. |Lindley,121.) Counsellor Hardenpont, of Mons. 
denpont de Printems, sunk. Sent to England in 1820, The best 
f late melting pear yet known, 
48. Bezr ne Cassoy. 14 by 14/Very small/14, in a deep/Green —_ and Buttery. Very rich. November |Lind. 122. /A most productive variety. 
Rousette Anjou, Pe-| oblong. | shallow | cavity. 
tit Beurré dhiver, basin. 
Nutmeg pear, 


49, CHAUMONTELLE. 34 by 3/Small,deep)Short, 
Beurré d’Hiver, Bezi| obl ong. | angular 
de Chaumontelle, basin. 

50. Coumar. Poire Man-34 by 23/|Large, 


né, Bergt. Tardive, In-| py. tur. | deeply ob. cavity. | green, yel.| very tender. 
comparable hollowed. gray specks. high flavored. 
51, Easter Beurre, 4 by 34 ro./Small Short, thick,/Green, thick| Yellowish, but-| Extremely 


Bergt. de la Pentecote,| oblong. 
Beurré Whiver de 
Bruczelles, Se, 

52. GLour Morcerav. 4 by 34/Small, 
Gloux Morceau, oval. 


pression. 


hollow. 
53. Passe Cotmar. Passe|34 by 3 ob./Open, 
Colmar gris, dit Precel,| conical. ! slightly 
Passe Colmar, Epin- sunk, 
eux, Fondante de Par- 
risel, Poire Precel, Col-| 
mar Epineux, Beurré 
Colmar gris,dit’ Precel, 
Chapman’s, } 
54. VerGouLeuse. Bee-34 by 24 Small, 
jaleuf, Chambrette, ob. pyra. | deep 
Poire glace, sunk. 
55. WINTER 








hiver, | hole. 


56. Winrer Nevis. WVe-3} by 24 Open, nar-/14 in a deep|Dull gray, 
row ba-; cavity. 


lis dhiver, Borne de oval. 
Malines, La Bonne sin. 
Malinoise, | 





angular cav.| green pur- 


1, thick, bent,/Smooth, 


deep de-| deep cavity.) russ. dots. 
1, deep, obl.j)Pale — olive|Whitish, firm, 
deep ob.| cavity. 


14, strong, ob./Green, yel-| Yellowish, 
cavity. 


ob, cavity. 


Boncure- 4 by 34 irr.. Medium, /|14 alittle bent| Yellowish 
tTreN. Bonchretien e-| pyramid. | in a deep} ob. ins. 


yellow,spot- 
ted with red 


deep,| Yellowish 


plish. 
Greenish white, Abundant, 


tery, melting.) high flavored. 





green russ., juicy. 
specks. 


with russet. 





1, in a small/Verysmooth, Melting, buttry. Excellent, rich\November Lin. 146. 
and high fla-| to January./Duh. 95. 


‘ 


grass green,| 


to citron. vored. 





with a brown) and breaking. | rich, sweet 
tinge. | and perfumed) 


green gray; melting,buttry.) gary 
dots. ¥ « high’ flavored 
and musky. 








to March. |Duh. 59. 
Melting juicy. Sugary& high-|November 
aciiniel ~ plier ena to February| Duh. 78. 


November 
sweet, rich,| till January|Duh. 94. 


November (Lind. 129. 
to March. 


Very rich and|December 
low spr.| melting, juicy | most excellent) to January.| 64. 


Very tender /Plentiful, very manty aren = 
| e ruary. Jun. . 


Lind. 123. |A very valuable fruit and good bearer. 


Lind. 124. |A very good old variety. 


Nov. to May|Pom. M. 78./The very best of late keeping pears. 


Lind. 126. Of recent introduction, A great 


bearer, 


This very beautiful and very fine va- 
riety was sent to England in 1820, 
by Van Mons, 

Pom. Mag./A very superior pear, raised by Coun- 
sellor Hardenpont. A most abund- 


Lind. 137. ant bearer. 





This is a most excellent pear, requir- 
ing a good soil 


Undoubtedly one of the very bost 
winter pears. Requires a good soil. 


| 


Yellow, white, Plentiful, su-/December& Pom. M. 126/This most exeellent and valuable 
tich,| January. 


pear was raised by M. Nelis of 
Mechlin. 





‘Lind. 148. 














LIVERPOOL SALT FOR BUTTER. 

This salt presents a beautiful appearance to the 
eye, has a powdery form and its color is of snowy 
whiteness. These qualities are very inviting to 
purchasers who are not particularly acquainted 
with its character. The Liverpool, or blown salt 
is prepared on the Western borders of England by 
boiling sea-water or salt spring water, saturated 
with the rock salt of Norwich, in large, shallow, 
iron pans. It contains a mixture of foreign in- 
gredients technically called slack and bittern, which 
unite with the salt, and render it unfit for use, ex- 
cept for culinary purposes. It is not used by the 
people in the neighborhood of Liverpool, either in 
preserving beef, pork or butter which is designed 
to keep any length of time. If butter is packed 
down with this salt, it is very liable to become ran- 


_cid, soft and gluey and otherwise much debased in 


its quality, so that in a few weeks it loses its agree- 
able taste and odor and is unfit for the table. In- 
stead of using the Liverpool as is now too general- 
ly the practice, our farmers would receive a much 
higher compensation for their expense and labor in 
making butter, if they would prepare it with the 
coarse Turk Island salt, which should be puri- 
fied of all foreign ingredients by washing it, hav- 
ing it thoroughly dried, and ground in a clean mill. 
It should be used in the proportion of about six 
pounds to every hundred weight of butter. Last 
week, a gentleman who lives 40 miles from Ports- 
mouth brought 400 pounds of Butter into our mar- 
ket. It was made with Liverpool salt. On in- 
spection, it was found to rank with No. 3 but- 





ter, and he obtained only eight dollars per hun- 
dred ; whereas, prime butter was then quick at 
twelve dollars and a half. We have known of 
several other instances of the same kind within a 
short time. Thousands of dollars are lost to 
the farmers of New Hampshire every year in con- 
sequence of the inferior quality of their butter, 
which inferiority is to be attributed in part though 
not altogether, to the use of Liverpoo] salt in its 
manufacture.—State Herald. 





GENERAL MAXIMS FOR HEALTH. 

Rise early. Eat simple food. Take plenty of 
exercise. Never fear a little fatigue. Let not 
children be dressed in tight clothes ; it is necessary 
their limbs and muscles should have full play, if 
you wish for either bealth or beauty. 

Avoid the necessity of a physician, if you can, 
by careful attention to your diet. Eat what best 
agrees with your system, and resolutely abstain 
from what hurts you, however well you may like 
it. A few days’ abstinence, and cold water for a 
beverage, has driven off many approaching diseases. 

If you find yourself really ill, send for a good 
physician. Have nothing to do with quacks ; and 
do not tamper with quack medicines. You do 
not know what they are; and what security have 
you that they know what they are ? 

Wear shoes that are large enough. It not only 
produces corns, but makes the feet misshapen to 
cramp them. 

Wash very often, and rub the skin thoroughly 
with a hard brush. 








Let those who love to be invalids drink strong 
green tea, eat pickles, preserves, and rich pastry. 
As far as possible, eat and sleep at regular 
hours. 

Wash the eyes thoroughly in cold water every 
morning. Do not read or sew at twilight, or by 
too dazzling a light. If far-sighted, read with 
rather less light, and with the book somewhat 
nearer to the eye, than you desire. If near-sight- 
ed, read with a book as far off as possible. Both 
these imperfections may be diminished in this way. 

Clean teeth in pure water two or three times a 
day; but, above all, be sure to have them clean 
before you go to bed. 

Have your bed-chamber well aired ; and have 
fresh bed linen every week. Never have the wind 
blowing directly upon you from open windows 
during the night. It is not healthy to sleep in 
heated rooms. 

Let children have their bread and milk before 
they have been long up. Cold water and a run in 
the fresh air before breakfast. 

Too frequent use of an ivory comb injures the 
hair. Thorough combing, washing in suds, or 
N. E. rum, and thorough brushing, will keep it in 
order; and the washing does not injure the hair, 
as is generally supposed. Keep children’s hair 
cut close until ten or twelve years old; it is better 
for health and the beauty of the hair. Do not 
sleep with hair frizzled or braided. Do not 
make children cross-eyed, by having hair hang 
about their foreheads, where they see it con- 
tinually.— Frugal Housewife. 
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NUTTALL’S ORNITHOLOGY. 


A work entitled ‘A Manual of the Ornithology of the 
United States and of Canada; by THomas NuTTALL, 
A. M., F. L.8., has just been published from the press of 
Hilliard & Brown, Booksellers to the University of 
Cambridge. A work of this kind, well executed, is of 
more importance to Cultivators than by some may be ap- 
prehended. The feathered bipeds, which compose the 
most beautiful part of the animal creation are mostly 
either adversaries or coadjutors of the Farmer—they 
either help him or annoy him. A cites, 4 of their 
natural history, habits, manners, beneficial and mischiev- 
ous propensities, is as useful as it is amusing, and every 
rural economist ought to be able to take advantage of the 
one and to counteract the other. For these and other 
reasons, which we have. not time nor room to specify, we 
were much gratified with the appearance of the work 
named above. 


The following extract from the Author’s Preface, will 
show his views and resources; and his reputation as a 
man of science is a guarantee for the faithful performance 
of his undertaking. 


‘ After so many excellent works have appeared on the 
Birds of the United States, it may almost appear presump- 
tuous, at present, to attempt any addition to the list. A 
compendious and scientific treatise on the subject, at a 
a so reasonable as to permit it to find a place in the 

ands of general readers, seemed, however, still a desid- 
eratum ; and to supply this defect has been a principal 
object with the author of the present publication. 


‘ Besides exploring the ever fruitful field of nature in 
this delightful and fascinating kingdom, every available 
aid has been employed ; and, as might be expected, in- 
valuable assistance has been derived from the labors of 
the immortal Wilson and of the justly celebrated Audu- 
bon. In the scientific part of the Manual, constant re- 
currence has also been had to the useful labors of C. L. 
Bonaparte, Prince of Musignano, and also to the well 
known treatise on European Ornithology by the accurate 
and elaborate Temminck, as well as to other authors of 
established reputation ; such as Brisson, Buffon, Latham, 
White, and Pennant. 


‘To a number of obliging friends who have assisted 
him in obtaining specimens, or relations concerning the 
habits of our birds, the author offers his grateful acknow- 
ledgments ; particularly to Charles Pickering, M. D., to 
whom he is indebted for much valuable information on 
their geographical limits ; to William Cooper, Esq., well 
known by his devotion to the study otf ornithology ; to 
Mr Oakes, of Ipswich ; to T. W. Harris, M. D., Libra- 
rian of Harvard University ; to S. E. Greene, Esq. of Bos- 
ton; and to Mr Nathaniel J. Wyeth, Mr James Brown, 
Mr John Bethune, and Mr Russell, of Cambridge,’ 

We subjoin an extract : 





RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD. 
(Trochilus colubris, L. Wiuson, ii. p. 26, pl. 10, fig. 3 
and 4, Aupuson, pl. 47, [a numerous group of old and 
young.] Orn. Biog. i. p. 248. Phil, Museum, No. 2520.) 
Spr. Cuaract.—Golden-green ; tail forked, dusky ; 3 





outer tail-feathers rusty-white at tip—Male with a 
changeable ruby-colored throat.—In the female and 
young, the throat is nearly white, strongly inclining to 
yellow in the young male.) 


This wonderfully diminutive and brilliant bird is 
the only one of an American genus, of more than 


100 species, which ventures beyond the limit of 


tropical climates. Its approaches towards the 
north are regulated by the advances of the season. 
Fed on the honeyed sweets of flowers, it is an ex- 
clusive attendant on the varied bounties of Flora. 
By the 10th to the 20th of March, it is already 
seen in the mild forests of Louisiana, and the 
warmer maritime districts of Georgia, where the 
embowering and fragrant Gelsemium (Carolina 
Jessamine,) the twin-leaved Bignonia,* and the 
white-robed Mylocarium,t with a host of daily ex- 
panding flowers, invite our little sylvan guest to 
the retreats he had reluctantly forsaken. Desul- 
tory in his movements, roving only through the 
region of blooming sweets, his visits to the North- 
ern States are delayed to the month of May.— 
Still later, as if determined that no flower shall 
‘blush unseen, or waste its sweetness on the desert 
air,” our little sylph, on wings as rapid as the 
wind, at once launches without hesitation into 
the flowery wilderness which borders on the arc- 
tic circle. 

The first cares of the little busy pair are now 
bestowed on their expected progeny. This instinct 
alone propelled them from their hybernal retreat 
within the tropics ; strangers amidst their numer- 
ous and brilliant tribe, they only seek a transient 
asylum in the milder regions of their race. With 
the earliest dawn of the northern spring, in pairs, 
as it were with the celerity of thought, they dart, 
at intervals, through the dividing space, till they 
again arrive in the genial and more happy regions 
of their birth. The enraptured male is now as- 
siduous in attention to his mate; forgetful of self- 


ish wants, he feeds his companion with nectared | 


sweets ; and jealous of danger and interruption to 
the sole companion of his delights, he often almost 
seeks a quarrel with the giant birds which sur- 
round him; he attacks even the King-Bird, and 
drives the gliding Martin to the retreat of his box. 
The puny nest is now prepared in the long aceus- 
tomed orchard or neighboring forest. It is econ- 
cealed by an artful imitation of the mossy branch 
to which it is firmly attached and incorporated.— 
Bluish-grav lichens, agglutinated by saliva, and 
matched with surrounding objects, instinctively 
form the deceiving external coat ; portions of the 
cunning architecture, for further security, are even 
tied down to the supporting station. Within are 
laid copious quantities of the pappus or other 
down of plants; the inner layer of this exquisite 
bed is finished with the short wool of the budding 
Platanus, the mullein, or the soft clothing of un- 
folding fern-stalks, The eggs, as in the whole 
genus, are white, and only 2, so nearly oblong as 
to present no difference of ends. Incubation, so 
tedious to the volatile pair, is completed in the 
short space of 10 days, and in the warmer States, 
a second brood is raised. On approaching the 
nest, they dart around the intruder, within a few 
inches of his face: and the female, if the young 
are out, often resumes her seat, though no more 
than three or four feet from the observer. In a 
single week the young are on the wing, and in 





*Bignonia capreolata. 
tCalled the Buck-wheat tree. 


this situation still continue to be fed with their 
nursing sweets by the assiduous parents, Crea- 
tures of such delicacy and uncommon cireum- 
stances, the wondrous sports of nature, everything 
jappears provided for the security of their exist- 
‘ence. The broed are introduced to life in the 
warmest season of the year; variation of tempera- 
ture beyond a certain medium, would prove de- 
structive to these exquisite forms. The ardent 
heats of America have alone afforded them sup- 
port; no region, so cool as the United States, pro- 
duces a set of feathered beings so delicate and 
tender ; and, consequently, any sudden extremes, 
by producing chill and famine, are fatal to our 
Humming-Birds. In the present remarkably wet 
summer, (1831,) very few of the young have been 
raised in New England. In other seasons they 
comparatively swarm, and the numerous and al- 
most gregarious young are then seen, till the close 
of September, eagerly engaged in sipping the nec- 
tar from various showy and tubular flowers, par- 
ticularly those of the trumpet Bignonia, and wild 
balsam, with many other conspicuous productions 
of the fields and gardens. Sometimes, they may 
also be seen collecting diminutive insects, or 
juices from the tender shoots of the pine tree— 
While thus engaged in strife and employment, the 
scene is peculiarly amusing. Approaching a flow- 
er, and vibrating on the wing before it, with the 
rapidity of lightning, the long, cleft, and tubular 
tongue is exserted to pump out the sweets, while 
the buzzing or humming of the wings reminds us 
of the approach of some larger Sphinx or droning 
bee. No other sound or song is uttered, except 
occasionally a slender chirp while flitting from a 
flower, until some rival bird too nearly approaches 
the same plant ; a quick, faint, and petulant squeak 
is then uttered, as the little glowing antagonists 
glide up in swift and angry gyrations into the air. 
The action, at the same time, is so sudden, and the 
flight so rapid, that the whole are only traced for 
/an instant, like a gray line in the air. Sometimes 
without any apparent provocation, the little pug- 
nacious vixen will, for mere amusement, pursue 
| larger birds, such as the Yellow-Bird and Spar- 
|rows. To man they show but little either of fear 
or aversion, quietly feeding on their favorite flow- 
jers often, when so nearly approached as to be 
| eaught. They likewise frequently enter the green- 
houses and windows of dwellings where flowers 
are kept in sight. After feeding, for a time, the 
individual settles on some small and often naked 
bough or slender twig, and dresses its feathers 





with great composure, particularly preening and 
clearing the plumes of the wing. 

The old and young are soon reconciled to con- 
finement, In an hour after the loss of liberty, the 
little cheerful captive will often come and suck di- 
luted honey, or sugar and water, from the flowers 
held out to it; and in a few hours more it becomes 
tame enough to sip its favorite beverage from a 
saucer, in the interval fiying backwards and for- 
wards in the room for mere exercise, and then 
resting on some neighboring elevated object. In 
dark, or rainy weather, they seem to pass the time 
chiefiy dozing on the perch. They are also soon 
so familiar as to come to the hand that feeds them. 
In cold nights, or at the approach of frost,the pul- 
sation of this little dweller in the sunbeam, becomes 
nearly as low as in the torpid state of the dor- 
mouse ; but on applying warmth, the almost stag- 
nant circulation revives, and slowly increases to 
the usual state. 
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HEATING BY HOT WATER. 
Brookline, Dec, 28, 1831. 

Mr Fessenpen—In your paper of November 
30th, Gen. Dearborn published a letter of mine to 
him, on the subject of heating green houses with 
jot water. At that time I had not put in practice 
the mode I intended for warming my _ house ; 
since then, however, I have been perfectly satis- 
fied that this mode of heating is the best that has 
been hitherto applied to this purpose. My gar- 
dener had been used to flues only, in heating a 
house, and his prejudices were of course in favor 
of that practice. Since he has experienced the 
good effects of the hot water mode of supplying 
heat, he much prefers it to flues; the weather has 
been such as to give the experiment a fair test. 

The following is his report to me in relation to 
his operations the last week, on 22d and 23d inst. 

The fire was kindled under the boiler at 3 
o'clock, P. M.; at 10 o’clock at night, the external 
air was 4° below zero ; the water in the boiler was 
204° ; that in the reservour, 87 feet distant from the 
boiler, was 196°; the air in the house at same 
time was 50°; fuel was added at that hour, and 
the house left, with the damper nearly closed.— 
At sunrise, the following morning, the external 
air was still at 4°, and the water in the reservoir 
120°; the air in the house 42°. The weather 
during Friday was very severe; the mercury in 
the house continued to rise through the forenoon, 
and was at 50° when [ visited it. The air is 
thought to be much more congenial to the growth 
of plants, than that from flues, and the trouble 
less in attending the fire. If I am correct in my 
calculation, the area of the house contains 13,680 
eubie feet of air, to be heated. The front wall 
and upright sashes are 8 feet high ; the back wall 
20 feet high 5 the length of the house 56 feet, and 
the pitch of the glass 34°, or about what is called 
one third pitch ; width of house 20 feet. This will 
enable others to correct me if I have miscalculated 
its contents ; the quantity of water to be heated in 
the boiler, reservoir and “pipes, is about 400 gal- 
lons. When the fire has been lighted five or six 
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ground, with the appearance of worms. The earth 
was taken away from the tree two or three inches 
below the surface, and a quantity of ashes laid 
around the tree, and then a little mound of earth 
raised round the tree over the ashes. The tree 
was examined two or three weeks after, when the 
leaves appeared to be as dry and as frangible as 
though it had been cut down long before ; which 
dissipated all hopes of longer life. I therefore 
concluded in the fall to take it up, and not cum- 
ber the ground with it ; but on examination, to my 
surprise, life appeared to have been restored, and 
some short limbs had vegetated, and probably 
some new roots had grown out into the raised 


only serves to prove, that, even in the most intel- 
ligent minds, a diversity of opinion exists. 

Trees, &c, on their arrival at the place of desti- 
nation.—As soon as the trees arrive at the place 
where they are to be planted, let a trench be dug 
in cultivated ground, the bundles unpacked, and 
the roots well wet, end immediately covered with 
earth in the trench, observing to make the earth 
fine that is spread over them, so as not to leave 
vacancies for the admission of air to dry the roots, 
it having been found by experience that the thrift- 
iness of trees, the first year after transplantation, 
depends much on the fine fibres of the roots being 
kept moist, and not suffered to dry from the time 





earth, which was very pleasing, for although quince 
trees are frequent in the old colony, they are very 


they are taken up until they are replanted ; their 


increase, therefore, must depend principally on the 


searce in this section of the country, perhaps not | subsequent management on their arrival at the 


another in town, except one other young one in 
my garden. We think this method of treatment 
would generally save them, for we frequently save 
our decaying pear trees in the same way. We 
would also recommend a timely application of 
ashes as a preventive. S.C. 


Minot, Me., Jan. 11, 1832, 


From the Harrisburgh Chronicle. 





FRUIT TREES. 

Much good fruit has been introduced into this 
neighborhood of late years, but the demand in- 
creases faster than the production. It is as easy 
to raise good fruit as bad or indifferent and, when 


| place of destination : for, if, when the bundles are 
unpacked, the trees are carelessly exposed to dry- 
ing winds, the young fibres of the roots must 
perish, and the trees, if they live at all, cannot 
thrive the first season, as they can receive little or 
no nourishment until those fibres are replaced. 
Manner of planting.—Let the holes be dug some- 
what larger than is sufficient to admit the roots in 
their natural position, aud of sufficient depth to al- 
low the tree to be placed two or three inches 
deeper than it was before transplanting ; take care 
to cut off any wounded parts of the root, and to 
reduce the top full one third, by shortening the 
branches or thinning them out. Let from two to 





the good is brought to market, it will bring nearly | four shovelfulls of well rotted stable manure, in 
double the price of the other. The Jirst cost of | proportion to the size of the tree, be incorporated 
fruit trees is the only difference in expense, but | With the earth, and the whole made fine previous 
the produce of a single season will amply remu- {to filling it in ; and, during the operation of filling 
nerate this, | in the earth, let the tree be several times shaken, 

Some difficulty is experienced with regard to | in order that the soil may be admitted among the 





hours, there is a difference of about 8° between | 
the water in the boiler and that in the reservoir; 
when about ten hours, the heat of the water is | 
about the same in the reservoir as in the boiler. 
Jan. 12th, 1832. Ihave deferred sending you the | 
above, that I might profit by the experience of the | 
present month—which confirms what has been | 
stated in the preceding. 
Your obcdient servant, 

T. H. Perkins. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DISEASED QUINCE TREES. 

Mr Fessexpen—Having read in your paper 
the extract from the Genesee Farmer, stating the 
loss of quince trees, and having experienced some- 
thing of the same last summer, although my know- 
ledge of natural history is not sufficient to name 
the depredator, I will attempt to give some ac- 
count of a remedy. By some pains and expense, 
I had obtained a quince tree in my garden, which 
had come to maturity, and blossomed last spring, 
and young quinces had grown considerably ; but 
I discovered one day as I passed by it, that the 
leaves began to turn yellow, and decay, and con- 
tinued so to do. But on examination the bark was 


the time and mode of planting fruit trees, to. obvi- | 


ate which we make the following extract from-Mr 
Prince’s treatise on the management of fruit and 
ornamental trees, &c. 

Seasons for Transplanting.—Spring is the sea- 
son when we find the most pleasure in making 
our rural improvements, and from this cireum- 
stance probably it has become the general season 
for planting trees, but experience has proved the 
fall planting to be the most successful, especially 
in those parts of the United States which are sub- 
ject to droughts, as the trees planted in autumn 
suffer little or none from a drought, when those 
set out in spring often perish in consequence of it. 

Notwithstanding, with regard to those fruits 
that have been originally brought from warmer 
climates—such as the peach, apricot, nectarine, 
and almond, which are natives of Persia, Armenia, 


;&e. It is necessary for us to consult the opera- 
. . . . 
tions of climate also ; and, from a consideration of 


these attendant circumstances, I have come to the 


following conclusions. In localities south of New | 


finer roots ; and when completely filled in, let the 
ground be well trodden down, and finish by mak- 
ing a hollow or basin around the tree, to catch the 
‘rain and convey it to the roots, or to receive the 
watering which it will be necessary to give it, 
should the season prove dry. 

To cause the trees to thrive—The ground where 
they are planted must be kept cultivated ; young 
trees will not thrive if the grass is permitted to 
form a sod around them, and, if it should be ne- 
cessary to plant them in grass ground, care must 
he taken to keep the earth mellow and free from 
grass for three or four feet distant around them 
and, every autumn, some well rotted manure 
should be dug in and around each tree, and every 
spring the bodies of the apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, and others that it is particularly desira- 
ble to promote the growth of, should be brushed 
over with common soft soap, undiluted with wa4 
‘er; this treatment will give a thriftiness to the 
‘trees surpassing the expectation of any one who 
| has not witnessed its effect. Should the first sea- 





found to be dead just under the surface of the 


York the fall season is preferable for transplanting | son after transplanting prove dry, regular water- 
all trees—north of New York, the fall is prefera-| ing will be necessary, as, from a neglect of proper 
ble only for the apple, pear, plum, cherry, quince, | attention in this respect, many lose a large por- 
and all other trees of northern latitude; whereas! tion of their trees during a drought. 

the spring is to be preferred for the peach, apricot, PE (gm 

nectarine, and almond, which for the reasons be- Large Pears.—We have seen at the poster 
fore stated, might, during severe winters, suffer | Atheneum two Pears of the variety called Pound 
from the intensity of the frosts. Still I do not | Pear, raised by Doct. Hildreth, Marietta, Ohio, one 
mean to assert that trees of these kinds are cer-, f Which weighed 38 ounces, and the other 34 oz. 
tain to be injured by the winter, as in very many | aw “Sociely.—Christopher C. Baldwin, 
seasons they are not in the least affected ; still they | Esq. of Worcester has been elected Libarian of this 
are exposed to vicissitudes which may or may not jogtitytion, which is to be hereafter continually open. 
occur. Many gentlemen, however, of excellent Two wings have recently been added to the build- 


judgment, make their plantations in the fall, which ing. 
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Boston, Wednesday Evening, Jan. 18, 1832. 

















QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Linty & Warr have this day re-published the 
Quarterly Review, No. 91, which is filled with 
elaborate articles on the following subjects :— 
Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson— 
Archbishop of Dublin’s Lectures on Political Eco- 
nomy—Royal Geographical Society—Jones on the 
Distribution of Wealth and Sources of Taxation— 
Monk’s Life of Doct. Bentley—Papers relative to 
East Indian Spasmodic Cholera—Moore’s Life of 
Lord Fitzgerald—Directions in Case of Pestilence 
—Reform Question. Republished quarterly at 
Boston, at $5 per annum. 











Extract of a letter from a correspondent in Manchester, England, 
dated Nov. 23, 1831, to the Publisher of the New England Farmer, 


‘I have lately had the pleasure of attending 
Scotson’s Great Sale of Improved Short Horn 
Live Stock at auction, near Liverpool, which was 
attended by farmers of every grade from Earls, 
downward, and dressed in every fashion I ever 
recollect to have seen. A great entertéinment was 
given, in which true old English hospitality was 
exhibited in a favorable manner. I herewith 
transmit you a catalogue, with the prices brought 
by each animal. The prices of Cows ranged from 
£10 to £26 sterling each; two years old Heifers 
from 9 to £27; Yearling Heifers from 5 to £11, 
and one for £22; Heifer Calves from £4 10s. to 
£6 10s.; Bull Calves from 10 to £20; Bulls from 
11 to £15—and one fine animal, “ Young Magnum 
Bonum,” roan color, 2 years and 5 months old, by 
Heber, dam by Brampton, for £47; Steers from 9 
to £15, and one very large beef steer, red and 
white, 3 years old, for £50. There were eighty 
animals sold, as you will perceive by the cata- 
logue, which you will keep, as it may be of inter- 
est to breeders of cattle.’ 





Extract of a letter from a correspondent in Galway, N. Y. to the Edi- 
tor of the New England Farmer. 


‘ Permit me just to say incidentally, that a Town 
Agricultural Society has been recently organized 
in this place, and that hopes are entertained by 
numbers of our best cultivators, that if they can 
bring their operations fairly into comparison with 
those of their brethren in various sections of the 
country, they shall not suiler deeply by the-con- 
trast. In the construction and use of the plough, 
they expect to bear away the palm—and perhaps 
will contend sioutly for the credit of producing 
the greatest amount of profit in the cultivation of 
a few of the leading crops—such as corn, potatoes, 
tlax, &c.’ 

METHOD OF MAKING LEATHER IMPER- 
VIOUS TO WATER. 

Mr Fessenpen—The following method of pre- 
serving boots tight against water, imy he relied 
on as infallible, as I know from eight years’ expe- 
rience. It is used almost universally by New 

Sngland fishermen, and has been for more than 
one hundred years. 

A pint of boiled linseed oil, half a pound of 
mutton-suet, six ounces of clean bees-wax, and four 
ounces of rosin, are melted and well mixed over a 
fire. Of this, while warm, not so hot as may burn 
the leather, with a brush, lay plentifully on new 
boots or shoes, when they are quite dry and clean. 
The leather is left pliant. Fishermen stand in 
their boots in water, hour after hour, without in- 





convenience. For three years past all my shoes, 
even of calf skin, have been so served; and have 
in no instance admitted water to pass through the 
leather. 





From the New York Farmer. 


ON THE CHOICE OF SUITABLE LAND 
FOR FARMING. 

Mr Fr.eetr—The remark will, at first view, 
strike most persons as a kind of contradiction in 
terms, that the very richest land is not that on 
which farmers have the best success, and yet noth- 
ing is more certain. The first quality of land is 
generally considered to be river alluvion ; next to 
this, the richest upland, such as a fat and tena- 
cious loam ; then a sandy loam, or sand and clay ; 
and finally a dry gravel. Of all these descriptions 
of soil, Ist, 2d, 2d and 4th, the last is that on 
which we generally find the best farmers, not only, 
but the most successful farming. I have traversed 
most parts of the United States, from Maine to 
North Carolina, and between the great western 
Lakes and the Atlantic, and have everywhere 
seen proof of the correctness of these remarks.— 
The first choice of land in the settlement of every 
new country, taking the qualities as designated 
above, is always in the numerical order, as they 
stand ; and the 4th, after some 20 to 60 years, 
always becomes, except in some very rare cases 
of river alluvion, the first, and the whole order is 
reversed! There may be particular exceptions, 
but as a general remark, the above observations 
will be found, on the strictest examination, to be 
sanctioned by general facts. Such was the case, 
in the early history of the settlement of this conti- 
nent, such it has been, in every part of the coun- 
try, and such it still is, as settlements advance, 
everywhere. One generation succeeds another, 
the second invariably adopting different views from 
the first, if continuing to reside on the same land ; 
and yet all others, all of those who are uninstruct- 
ed by personal experience and observation, or very 
nearly all, advance to the wilds with the old fash- 
ioned errors of opinion! Were we to omit taking 
into consideration the grounds of this mistake, the 
general perseverance in it would seem to imply a 
strange want of prudent foresight, or even a want 
of common understanding. Let us examine this 
matter a little, for it is one of very general im- 
portance. 

Lands in a state of nature, wild lands, to which 
so large a proportion of the young men resort, for 
future farms, if clothed with timber, forest trees, 
present very delusive appearances, such, exactly, 
as would be likely to mislead the judgment.— 
Excepting only the river alluvion, universally 
sought as of the first quality, almost without look- 
ing at the soil, the three other qualities are found, 
the second and third, covered with a thick deposite 
of vegetable matter, leaves, partly decayed, ‘ soft as 
an under bed, ‘black as my shoe.’ Such is the sur- 
face. On tearing up some handfuls of the ground, 
this is well blackened of course, and little is thought 
of looking for the sub-soil, as those invariably 
do, who have once been deceived by black muck, 
and these soft beds of leaves. Brooks are plenty 
in such woods, though they will be scarce, on the 
same land, when opened to the sun, and the blan- 
kets and bed of leaves are removed, so as to dry 
the surface of the ground. 

On the 4th quality of land, the dry and warm 
gravel, there is none of this great store of slowly 





lrotting leaves, because they rot rapidly, and fires 
often burn them up, the land being dry; and 
brooks, and springs, are even more scarce than 
they will be when the woods are destroyed. The 
ground, having its surface uncovered, and the 
woods generally more open, present an appear- 
ance of nakedness, especially after having passed 
over black muck lands, shrouded in leaves. With 
an allowance for the far greater frequency of fires, 
to burn off the leaves, and to destroy much of the 
growth of wood, keeping the woods more open, 
this land is condemned for barrenness, and the 
land of muck is chosen, all blanketed and carpeted 
with leaves. We may, on reading this, admitting 
it to be a true and faithful outline or delineation, 
all agree that we would act more wisely, and yet 
99 in a hundred of us, uninstructed by experi- 
jence, would probably choose the carpeted land, as 
'99 in a hundred have done before, in all parts of 
the United States. I would not, and did not, but 
my father did, much to his regret, and I had the 
benefit of his experience, as well as my own, hay- 
ing been born and bred on one of those carpeted 
farms. 

Land, that is cold and wet, may bear immense 
growths of trees, as of the elm, ash, basswood, 
birch, beech, maple and hemlock; and having a 
very thick shade, the ground will be cold, and wet, 
and the leaves must, of course, decay very slowly. 
Hence the carpeting, which is invariably a sure 
indication of either cold or wet land, or of both.— 
If of both, it never will make a farm for grain ; 
and grass, for pasture, and for hay, which grows 
on such land, is always very inferior in richness, 
to that grown on land that is warm and dry. The 
difference is very great. The most nutritious 
grass grows only where the land is so dry, and 
warm, that it must be sown frequently with seed, 
in order to keep up the sward. This is what I 
call a medium soil, good, alike for grass and grain, 
on which I should no more expect crops of grass, 
except from seed, than of grain. One acre of 
such ground, in pasture, or meadow, will keep as 
much stock as one and a half, or even two, or 
three, of your black muck cold and wet grass land. 
The appearance, to be sure, in pasture, will be 
very different. The grass may be very long, in 
your wet, cold land pasture, but very poor feed ; 
in the other, it will be far more nutritious, short 
and sweet, like a well told story. 

With land that is dry and warm, the good hus- 
bandman may always succeed in getting good 
crops. He may even make the soil as fertile as 
that of the very richest of land, and far more sure 
in its crops. Good husbandry constantly enriches 
the soil. But it is almost impossible to do this, 
with land naturally cold and wet. It has not 
warmth enough, of temperament, to be sensitive to 
kind treatment, but is like some men, so phlegmatic, 
as to offer no principle of life to act upon. Heat, 
and cold, are always antipodes. You can never, 
by the utmost kindness, overcome natural antipa- 
thies. The very cause of the muck, which mis- 
leads so many in the choice of lands, is a natural 
coldness in the soil, where leaves are preserved 
from decay, by cold, and by wet, not moisture, but 
an excess of wetness. Such lands, when cleared, 
will produce grain crops, while the muck lasts, 
and is rotting by the power of the sun, but is 
sterile, ever afterwards, unless covered with a new 
soil, made artificially and at more expense than 
the cost of warm and good land. This can be 








effected by trench-ploughing, underdraining, quick 
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jime as a manure, bringing up the hard-pan, almost 
always the only sub-soil of mucky lands, but the 
cost is too great for anything but experiment, and 
ona small scale. It will be done, when lands, 
from being scarce, shall be worth fifty dollars an 
re, but that time is far distant. 

This is a long story, Mr Editor, as it will seem 
to those of your readers, if any such there be, who 
take no interest in knowing how to appreciate the 
different qualities of land for farming. 1 venture 
to say, however, that no topic yet embraced in 
these papers, is of more general interest to your 
agricultural and horticultural readers, and that 
none of the Nos. will be more extensively and at- | 
tentively read by them, particularly the farmers, 
than this and the three next, which I mean to de- 
yote to the same subject. 

I shall not attempt to speak of soils of all de- 
scriptions, land of every quality, but dwell princi- 
pally on the two leading characteristics, of cold 
and wet land, underlaid by hard-pan; and warm 
and dry land, properly the medium soils, however 
constituted, closing with some observations on 
good grazing and meadow land, for dairy and 
stock farms. 


Sweet Herbs, &c. 
FOR sale at the New England Seed store, 52, North 
Market street—The following Sweet Herbs, pulverized, 
and packed in tin cannisters for domestic use, viz: 
Sweet Marjorum, 374 cts—Thyme, 33 cts—Summer 
Savory, 25 cis—Sage, 17 cts,—per cannister. Also— 
Black Currant Wine for medicinal purposes, 75 cts per 
bottle. Tomato Ketchup, 374 cts per bottle. janil 





ac 





Wanted, 
TWO or three copies of the Ist, 2d and 3d volumes of the 
New England Farmer, for which a fair price will be paid 
—Apply at this office. janil 








Elegant Camellia Japonicas & Bouquets. 
THE Subscriber, Gardener to John Prince, Esq. at 
Jamaica Plains, can furnish a constant supply of elegant 
Bouqnets—also superb double flowers of white, and sev- 
eral other sorts of Camellia Japonicas, at prices lower 
than in former years, Also—very superior Mushrooms, 

and a great variety of Green-House plants. 

THO’S MASON, 





Jamaica Plains, Jan. 10, 1832. 








Grape Cuttings, &c. 
WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, near NewYork, offer 
for sale the following : 


Elsingburg, Elkton, Worthington, White Fox, Lufbor- 
ough, Long’s Arkansas, Missouri, Muncy, Norton’s Vir- 
ginia Seedling, Scuppernong, York Madeira, and other 
native and foreign Grape Vines, at reasonable rates. 





Important to Farmers and others. 

THE late Gov. De Witt Clinton, having, in his an- 
nual message to the legislature, recommended to the 
people of the State of New York the culture of the 
Golden Leaf Tobacco as a matter of great interest, and 
intimated that the seed might be had in the State of Ma- 
ryland, the subscriber, after sending, at much expense, 
without success, to different parts of that State, has the 
past spring procured some by means of the Hon. WM. 
G, ANGEL, member of Congress; and the crop far ex- 
ceeded all expectation. I have not been apprised that 
any other person in the State has been able to get the 
seed; [ have saved a large quantity for the benefit of the 
public, as will appear by the certificate of Judge Brooks, 
and E. & J. S. Perkins, Esqrs. 

ZERUBBABEL MATTESON. 
Burlington, Otsego co. March 31, 1831. 

Sir—Agreeably to your request, | have procured you 
a small quantity of the Golden Leaf Tobacco seed, by 
means of a member of Congress, trom Maryland, who as- 
sured me it was genuine, .and by far the best kind in 
America. 

Most respectfully, yours, 

Z. Matteson, Esq., Exeter. 

We certify, that the past summer, about 3 weeks after 
we planted our common tobacco, we learnt that Z. Mat- 
teson had planted of the Golden Leaf: we procured some, 
and say that more than three umes the weight of tobacco 
Was on each plant than were on the common kind; was 
as early and as pleasant for use as soon as cured as the 
old kind is years old. We believe that a boy 14 years 
old will raise a ton in less than a month’s labor, and that 
itisof high importance to the northern States, as they 





—of all the various kinds. 


several White flowering varieties. 

500 New Chinese Mulberry or Morus multicaulis, so 
superior for silk worms. 

500 Ibs. Seed of the Locust tree, of the Long Island va- 
riety, so noted for ship timber. 


Orders for these articles, or for Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs and Piants, Green House Trees and Plants, Bul- 
bous Flower Roots, &c. will receive the utmost attention. 
Orders can be seut by mail—and Catalogues will be sent 
gratis to all those who desire them. 


Flushing, N. Y. Jan. 5, 1832, ow 





Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 


& 52 North Market Street— 
W. G. ANGEL. } : 
Seed, warranted the growth of the present season, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. Short directions for its culture accompany the 
seed. 





Historical Parallels. 
JUST published by Litty & Warr, Historical Paral- 
lels, Vol. 1—being No. 20 of the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, price 40 cts. Each No. contains more than 
200 pages, and numerous engravings on wood, beautiful- 


might export, In a short time, millions of dollars’ worth, 
instead of paying it away. THoMAs Brooks, 
E. PERKINS. 
J. S. PERKINS. 
Exeter, Dec. 1831. 


ly executed. 

Lilly & Wait have also now preparing for press, and 
will sheedily publish—The New American Clerk’s 
Magazine, containing the most useful and necessary 
Forms of Writing, which commonly. occur between man 





Any person enclosing a dollar bill, directed to Matte- 
son Mills, post office, Exeter, Otsego co. N. Y. post paid, 
shall have a large spoonful of the above seed sent them | 
free of postage [sufficient for two acres 
HIRAM MATTESON, 


Jan, 18. 


_ 





FOR sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
ngland Farmer Office— 
About 20 bushels of Peas and Beans of various sorts, of | 
the growth of 1830—being a part of our stock for seed | 
left over unsold, and are now offered at a low price as 
food for sheep. Jan. 18. 





Nuttall’s Ornithology. 
JUST received by J. B. Russell, No. 50 1-2 North 
arket Street, Boston— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and 
of Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A. M., F. L. 8.; with 


Jan. 18. 


M 


‘ordinary business transactions. 





Bengravings. Price $3,50. 





and man ;—and that will be found equally necessary and 
convenient for the farmer, the mechanic, the clerk, the 
apprentice, the merchant, the lawyer, and for every 
man, of whatsoever occupation, who has any interest in 
Calculated for the use 
of the citizens of the United States, and made contorma- 
ble to law. jan 3 








Tea Wheat. 

A FEW bushels of this very valuable variety of spring 
Wheat is this day received, for sale at J. B. Russell’s 
Seed Store, No. 504 North Market street, from the vicin- 
ity of Lake Erie. Persons in want of it are advised to 
call soon, as the supply is small, and many were disap- 
pointed, in not being able to get the Black Sea Winter 
Wheat, from the same source. One kernel of this wheat 


) was discovered in a chest of tea in St John, New Bruns- 


wick, in 1823, from which the present variety has been 
disseminated. See N. E. Farmer, vol. x, page 105—and 
vol. vi. page 82. Dec. 14. 


30,000 cuttings of the Isabella, Alexander, or Schuylkill | 
Muscadel,Catawba, Winne, Herbemont’s Madeira, Bland, | 


Scions of Fruit Trees for ingrafting, which can now be | TALLOow, tried, 
sent with safety to any part of the Union, will be supplied | Woon, 


Above 150 varieties of Double Dahlias, including the | 
New Anemone flowered, and Dwarf varieties, and also | 
| 
‘ 
{ 


| 





—| 


JUST reveived at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 | Pork, fresh, best p eces, 


A small eupply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry | 


' 





























PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
FROM TO 
APPLES, russettings, . barrel 300) 350 
AsHEs, pot, first sort, | ton |112 00/115 00 
pearl, first sort, ‘ “6 125 00/130 00 
Beans, white, . bushel 90} 100 
Beer, mess, . . : - | barrel} 1000) 10 50 
prime, ‘ es 775) 8 00 
Cargo, No. 1, . , ‘ “ 700) 750 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, | pound 16 18 
CHEEsE, new milk, . | & 6 7 
skimmed milk, « 3 
FLAXSEED, : , ‘ |bushel| 112) 150 
Four, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 650) 6 75 
Genesee, ; “6 725) 775 
Alexandria, . sé 637| 687 
Baltimore, wharf, . “ 575) 600 
Gratin, Corn, Northern, - | bushel 90} 100 
Corn, Southern yellow, “ 67 75 
Rye, “ 95 98 
Barley, 6 112} 120 
Oats, & 48 50 
Hay, ; ; : cwt. 65 70 
Hoa’s Larp, first sort, new, “ 9 60) 10 00 
Hops, Ist quality, : “s 13 00) 14.00 
Lig, ; : . cask 125) 130 
PLAtisTER Paris retails at ton 825) 337 
Pork, clear, barrel | 16 00) 17 00 
' Navy mess, « | 1300! 400 
Cargo, No. 1, : = 13 00) 13 50 
| Sreeps, Herd’s Grass, |bushel}| 200) 225 
| Red Top, northern, “ 67 15 
Red Clover, northern, | pound 8 10 
‘ : . | ewt, | 1000) 10 50 
Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 55 60 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, sé 65 70 
Merino, ths, washed, ; «6 52 55 
Merino, half blood, sé 48 50 
Merino, quarter, e 43 45 
Native, washed, . . es 10) 42 
=  ( Pulled superfine, ‘ 60) 62 
= | Ist Lambs, , es 55) BG 
Sai aa, * “6 40) 40 
Sei3a « ' «“ 28| 33 
4 ~ | Ist Spinning, . “ 45) 4s 








Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less, 
PROVISION MARKET. 
‘CORRECTED BY MR HAYWARD, 
GLERK OF FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 











BEEF, best pieces, pound | 8 10 
“ | G4 

| whole hogs, “ 54 64 
VEAL, 6 6 8 
Mutton, . e.07 4 8 

| PouLTRyY, , ‘ ‘ ° * |] 7\ 8 
BuTTeER, keg and tub, ; : “| 12; 15 
lump, best, “6 16; 18 

Eaas, retail, dozen 25 37 
MEAL, Rye, retail, bushel 117 
Indian, retail, “| 1 00 
PoTATOEs, ; . ‘ aia 37 40 
Ciper, (according to quality,) barrel| 400) 500 











Bricuton Marxet—Monday, Jan. 16. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. } 

At market this day 423 Beef Cattle 47 Stores,588 Sheep, 
and 125 Swine. The Swine are a part of those we re- 
ported some five or six weeks since. 

Pricres.—Beef Cattle—More extra Cattle were at 
market today than is usual, say from 40 to 45. We shall 
not alter our quotations from last week—extra $5 25 a 
5 50; prime 5, good 4 67 a 484, thin 350 a 4 50. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed the following sales— 
$20, 21, 24, 26 and 29. 

Sheep—We noticed » lot of about 170 Wethers, which 
averaged about $2 67 each, a lot of about 30 at $3 a 3 25 
each ; also a lot of 150 at $4 17 each. 

Swine—One lot of 25 a 30 were taken without weigh- 
ing, and about the same number were retailed at 4c. for 
Sows and 5c. for Barrows. 

‘ew York Cattle Market, Jan. 13.—In market this 
week about 1000 head of Beef Cattle, in addition to some 
200 head left over of last week, and about 1050 Sheep. 
Demand very limited and sales generally dull. Beef 
Cattle—Sales at $5 25 50, and some superior at $6 75 
a7. Good Cows $30. Sheep—BSales at $2 502550; a 











few at $6 50.—Daily Adv. 
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MISCELLANY. 








From the Sengs of James Hogg. 


THE MOON WAS A-WANING. 


THE moon was a-waning, 
The tempest was over; 
Fair was the maiden, 
And fond was the lover ; 
But the snow was so deep, 
That his heart it grew weary, 
And he sunk down to sleep 
On the moorland so dreary. 


Soft was the bed 

She had made for her lover; 
White were the sheets, 

And embroider’d the cover; 
But his sheets are more white, 

And his canopy grander, 
And sounder he sleeps 

Where the hill foxes wander. 


Alas! pretty maiden, 

What sorrows attend you! 
I see you sit shivering, 

With lights at your window ; 
But long may you wait 

Ere your arms shall enclose him, 
For still, still he lies, 

With a wreath on his bosom! 


How painful the task 

The sad tidings to tell you ! 
An orphan you were 

Ere this misery befell you — 
And far in you wild 

Where the death-tapers hover, 
So cold, cold, and wan 

Lies the corpse of your lover! 


SAGACITY OF BEES. 

Anything relating to the natural history of Bees, 
is particularly interesting at this period, when so 
many of our intelligent countrymen are endeavor- 
ing to introduce them among the farmers of New 
England. 

The following anecdote is extracted from ‘a 
letter from J. Hector St John, a farmer in Penn- 
sylvania to a friend in England,’ first published, 
we believe, in 1784. 

The sagacity of these animals, which have long 
been the tenants of my farm, astonishes me ; some 
of them seem to surpass even men in memory and 
sagacity. I could tell you singular instances of 
that kind. What then is this instinet which we 
so debase, and of which we are taught to enter- 
tain so dimiuutive an idea? My bees, above any 
other tenants of my farm, attract my attention and 
respect. I am astonished to see that nothing ex- 
ists but what has its enemy; one species pursues 
and lives upon the other, Unfortunately our 
king-birds are the destroyers of these industrious 
insects: but, on the other hand, these birds pre- 
serve our fields from the depredation of crows, 
which they pursue on the wing with great vigi- 
lance and astonishing dexterity. Thus divided by 
two interested motives, I have long resisted the 
desire I had to kill them, until last year, when I 
thought they increased too much, and my indul- 
gence had been carried too far. It was at the time 
of swarming, when they all came and fixed them- 
selves on the neighboring trees, whence they 
caught those bees that returned from the field— 
This made me resolve to kill as many as I could,— 
and I was just ready to fire, when a bunch of 
bees, as big as my fist, issued from one of the 
hives, rushed on one of these birds, and probably 
stung him, for he instantly screamed, and flew, not 
as before in an irregular manner, but in a direct 
line. He was followed by the same beld phalanx, 





at a considerable distance, which unfortunately 
becoming too sure of victory, quitted their military 
array and disbanded themselves. By this incon- 
s.derate step they lost all that aggregate of force 
which made the bird fly off. Perceiving their 
disorder, he immediately returned, and snapped as 
many as he wanted, nay he had even the impu- 
dence to alight on the very twig from which the 
bees had driven him. I killed him, and immedi- 
ately opened his craw, from which I took 171 
bees. I laid them all on a blanket, in the sun, 
and, to my great surprise, 54 returned to life, lick- 
ed themselves clean, and joyfully went back to the 
hive; where they probably informed their com- 
panions of such an adventure and escape, as I be- 
lieve had never happened before to American bees! 
EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Next to poverty, delinquent subscribers and 
duns, to which most editors are subject, the 
greatest difficulty is to please the public. For so 
great is the variety of public taste and feeling, that 
had the conductor of a periodical paper as many 
heads and as many pens as his paper has readers, 
he could never hope to please all; for they cannot 
please themselves. Does he speak out in language 
plain and simple ? it is mere common place ; the 
taste of the learned is not gratified; it is fit only 
for the vulgar. Does he aspire to elegance? the 
unlearned cannot understand, and the learned re- 
gard him as a pedantic fellow, dabbling in what he 
has no real pretensions to. Does he show his 
colors, and boldly contend for his ground? he is 
too severe. Does he hide himself behind a mass 
of equivocal matter? he is a temporizing hypo- 
crite. If he publishes extracts that are better than 
he can write, he has no talents of his own to dis- 
play ; and if he fills his paper with original mat- 
ter, he might have given something better from 
the works of others. If he attempts to philoso- 
phize, it is dull and uninteresting ; and if he write 
on plain and familiar subjects, everybody knew 
them before. Does he attempt to instruct? he 
needs to be instructed. Does he use his endeavors 
to amuse ? it is light and trifling. People gener- 
ally are fond of being praised, and one would sup- 
pose this might satisfy them. But let an editor 
try the expedient, and he will soon find out his 
mistake. For such is the power of envy that no 
one will thank him for praising him, and every one 
will hate him for praising others. Most people 
are fond of hearing their neighbors slandered ; but 
if you attempt to point out either the vices or fol- 
lies of mankind, every one will find something ap- 
plicable to himself; and here again you encoun- 
ter the hatred of the whole mass. Every person 
can tell you how to conduct a paper to please 
himself, and of course to offend every one else.— 
These being stubborn facts, there is no alternative 
but for an editor to please himself if he can, and 
hazard the consequences. If he does this he will 
be certain of satisfying one, whith is more than he 
can say if he tries to please all—Upland Unien. 








‘Let this idea dwell in our minds, that our 
duties to God and our duties to men, are not dis- 
tinct and independent duties, but are involved in 
each other ; that devotion and virtue are not dif- 
ferent things, but the same thing; either in dif- 
ferent stages or in different stations, in different 
points of progress, or circumstances, or situations. 
What we call devotion for the sake of distinction, 
during its initiatory and instrumental exercises, 











is devotion in its infancy; the virtue which, after 
atime it produces, is virtue in its maturity ; the 
contemplation of Deity is devotion at rest; the ex- 
ecution of his commands is devotion in action,— 
Praise is religion in the temple, or in the closet ; 
industry, from a sense of duty, is religion in the 
shop or field; commercial integrity is religion jn 
the mart ; the communication of consolation is re- 
ligion in the chamber of sickness; paternal jn. 
struction is religion at the hearth; justice is re- 
ligion on the bench; patriotism is religion in the 
public councils.’ 


Silk a Protection against Infection.—A silk cover. 
ing of the texture of a common handkerchief is said 
to possess the peculiar property of resisting the 
noxious influence, and of neutralising the effects of 
malaria. If, asis supposed, the poisonous matter 
is received into the system through the lungs, it 
may not be difficult to account for the action of this 
very simple preventative ; it is well known that such 
is the nature of malaria poison, that it is easily de- 
composed by even feeble chemical agents. Nowit 
is probable that the heated air proceeding from the 
lungs may form an atmosphere within the veil of silk 
of power sufficient to decompose the miasma in its 
passage to the mouth, although it may be equally 
true that the texture of the silk covering may act 
mechanically as a nonconductor, and prove an im- 
pediment to the transmission of the deleterious sub- 
stance. 








Sage.—Sir John Sinclair, author of the Code of 
Health, strongly recommends the use of sage tea, 
made from common garden sage, as a remedy for 
disorders of the throat which arise from a bad 
state of the stomach. He tried the experiment on 
himself, using a bath of vinegar and water for his 
throat when sore from a cold—and the sage with 
great success, When the other remedy failed. He 
drank a pint of the tea in a day, in doses of a 
wine-glass full at a time. 





A young lady, who had been severely interro- 
gated by an ill natured counsel, observed, on leav- 
ing the witness box, that she never before fully 
understood what was meant by cross examination. 





A printer, whose talents were but indifferent, 
turned physician. He was asked the reason of it. 
‘In printing,’ answered he, ‘all the faults are ex- 
posed to the eye ; but in physic they are buried with 
the patient, and one gets more easily off.’ 
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Cincinnati— 8. C. PanKHURST, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. ¥. Wm. Pruxce & Sons, Prop.Lin.Bot.Gardea 
Middlebury, Vt. — Wicut CHapMan. 
Hartford — Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield, Ms. — E. Epwarps. 
Newburyport. — EeENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.— J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me. —Samvur. Cotman, Bookseller. 
Axgusta, Me.— Wm. Masn. 
Halifax, N.S. —P.J. Hotanp, Esq. Recorder Office. 
Montreal, L. C.— Henry Hittocx. 





